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ABSTRACT 

- . ' A systems approach has been used to assess the needs 

of the education process and the purposes and roles of the members of 
the- learning, community. Roles have been interfaced and overlapped in 
the learning community. How the components of th« model influence and 
change each other has been evaluated. Premises, assumptions, and 
constraints have been delineated; they have been used to establish 
objectives for the learning center and its components. .Feedback and 
monitoring are crucial aspects of the learning center model for both 
evaluation and adaptation of objectives and function. . T]^e learning 
center would join together people, t-alents, and resources with a 
common purpose: educational development. . (Author) 
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RREPACE 

rhe aof orence and the Ueed 

Soiu'ocs for this paper include theories and practices concerned TfLth 
the need for or the building of organizational links and channels setting 
up collaborative' relationships between the Federal .and state governments • 
university and teacher-training institutions, the local schools, the commun- 
ity, teachers and their professional associations and' students. 

These channels, as I envision, vould be two-way, correlating seanrice, 
knowledge and inforrnation, conraanication and dissemiiiation, research and 
development, all phases of educational personnel training, curricula devel- 
opment and adaption, products and nater5.als, 

?ho premise-rflffiasle-pronged, imposed efforts of educational doveloprtant 
are futile, mteriiig down, they^diffttse.to lyiasteTof tipe, noney ^nd resources^ 

Seventeen years of teaching in public schools;^_every^grade K-12, one- 
room raral to inner city schools and nearly every siAject have xfom a dren 
'groove in the «If Qnlj^ I Had a Way« sound track—a vxay to find out, to get 
- help, to understand, to learn more, to talk to to help someone else^ 
Of course, there are journals, magasSnes, courses, organizations—often so 
specialised, not-easily accessible, irrelevant or unconcerned mth the actual 
work of the classroom— or so time-consuming and coit^srehensiye that a cost/ 
benefit analysis caubes the effort to stop or becoitie" casual and noncoramltal. 
And, too, a teacher i;ho is comnitted to making a cEfference to his pupils, ■ 
f in-ds little time and energy left to become an education joiner, leader or 
or-anizer for change. Often, thijse teachers are viewed suspffciously by their 
conpatrints. And, one hears, ''I wonder -iih&t the kids are getting ^ihile he's 
enplre building", • , | 

Gonrriitted, conscientious education personnel often bedome the most 
isolated because their pupils and their s;^ools fill j»st of their trorld. 



Biity these people, if comrinced that they could "help their kids better" 
through involvement in an easily-accessible service, information, dissemin- 
ation and training mechanism, would l^e there/ 

Hiave gratification ;-,'axod stroiglsmen words like "teacher power", "teacher 
potential and underutUization", "teabher and ,school involvement a must", 
"education reform accomplished only % the people who know the schools and 
pupils the host" provided the unif j^^" theme through every theory and prac- 
tice £^port» ^ 

Indeed, setting up collaborative "links for teacher-training, dissemin- " 
ation and utilization o.C knowledge' and field-agent servicing were being studied, ' 
discussed and 'tried. The need for teacher/school service is recognized; but . - 
the project met small success because the service Bgox\t lacked v{}|^ecessary 
support ir^chanisms to be all things "to all people. Haiy are single-pronged, 
imposed efforts paying lip-service to teacher^involvemenfc. Some renewal and 

training efforts are sanAdLched between serving disadvantaged children and 

* 

ciianging teacher methods , One confexrence \There teachers were brought in to 
"brainstorm" about their needs was noted.. One paper noted how difficult it 
isA-as to involve local teachers and schools ±a education reform and inprovnent, 

-,If coiiunitment and dedication to" mate things better has to corae from the 
people \}ho are to be changed, inproved or trained, then aechanisraa first mst 
be instituted for that to happen. First things have to eowe first, Orlsls- 
oriented haste to make something happerf must give if^ to coiaprehengive plannjjig. 

Building effective t\jo-%iay collaborative links between all subsystepis 
comrising the education enterprise is neces/jaiy before significant reform 
'.rill occur. And mechanisms for assessing needs, serving, training, comrni- 
cating, and evaluating must be ingxLemerited "where the action ia" by the people 
involved >ri.th the action. ■ 
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ThBUaxmr^ Oent«r model proposed ir thiff paper might be the vehicle 
for education development, innovation and reform. It .^Id Join together 
people, talent and resources ^fith a coKwon purpose-learning^ 

■ W only fear is that my. systems-building 'and communication skills will 
belittle the need, * ^ ° 



Mary Batchflder Koch 



. . . y iNTRQDUCTICW 
Education is bdsp^ trith' critical problems •♦•lAere tfs're going and what 
we»re doing and^ioW %e«re going to do it- But, ny contention is that we can- 
not begin to solve these problems, even analyze then effectively, until we- 
institute iBB<^nisins for menibsrs of tht. education conriurdty to talk, plan and 
irork together. This must be a «bottcis up« eftort utilizing the vast human 

resources in education. — 

Once out of the cottage-industey stage, we c?ui focus collaborating ex- 
vevtise and ra.^curces on solutions to probl^ strangling the efforts now« 
The Lf^andng Center niDdel proposed in this paper does this* It takes 
the splintered efforts of the state, resiBardi institutions,, teacher-training 
iristitutions, the schools, educational practitioners and the community and 
Melds -Uiem into a collaborating Mechanism which reinforces and conrolements -ttie 
efforts of eadi. „It Uiiics and utiUzes the largejst and most" potentially- use- 
ful segnent of the education enterprise •.♦tte dducation practitioner, 

A systems approach has been used to Mfi^.the needs of the education 
process and the purposes and roles of the nesiiers of the leamiag comraanity. 
These jroles have been interfaced and overlapped in the Learning Centw nodA 
30 th^ cornpleinent suod reinforce ea'ch oldier,. How the ooB9)onents of the^nwdel 
influence and change each other has be«s evaluated. Premises, assua^ione 
and constraints have been daiineated. These hav;j been used to establi** ob4 - 
jectives for the learning Center and its cosqwnents. Peadhackjand monitoring 
are crucial aspects of the Learning Center aodel. for .both evaluation and 
adaptation, of objectives and functions. 

The Naming Center would join together people, talents and resources 
with a common purpose.,, educational devBl<^«eet, 



^People speak glibly, profountUy, expertly,^ accusingly, ' They mislead 
each other, 2es, education is the bigg^t enterprise in the United States 
yith a tittdget, apftroacMns bne.bBndr«d .binion dollarfl" a yeari Tes, the ' * 
' "schoolingn- iiidustry makes tqj six to seven percent of the national econony-- 
up fpon three percent thirty years ago,(aoulding, p,129) And both educators 
and the public build a General Motors iiaage in their minds, Anqaish and 
analysis follow change efforts one after 4e other. Educators continue to 
mislead when they rationaUze away the notorious- lack of productivity with 
the "art and craft" mLstique of teaching, 

Eaucation is aot an enterprise or an ijidttstry,..it is thousands of sraill 
' cottage industries headed by aeoi-autononious sciiool boards with thousands of 
other «feedflr« institutions, Kearly all work with little knowledge of, ooicern 
for or collaboration with each other. They asy even be working at cross pur- 

* • * ^ 

po«*. So ^cation oarmot be considered a collective enterprise In the sense 
that timm are conroon goals and collaboracivi links or chaMMls. Ifo wonder 
l^t "top-down", innovations- or change efforts faU, They are diafi|»at*i beftire 
they get anywhere. Because there, are so few collaborative links between nKitoers" 
and institutions participating in the education enterprise, the whole splinfc^ed 
effort is re<taied„,t# the- detriment and waste of the learner. 

The scope aiKl complexity of the educati^ enterprise is sc massive aikl 
incoherent that it nist 1>e argMji»#d, not re-orgaii%i, trm the bottom-up„, 
tf^ pjoa toe tqp-down. Or hnaan resources, effort, Mae and vKm&y will 
-waste aw«y to raediocrity, 

/ 

BuUding a setting of need for local Ti^mlng (^nters is difficult, not 
beoftttse the need is not overHheJjsingr bit because the iu«>er of educators and 
laS^n eaofa 4l3c^8sing some iS^^of the need, -so great that the mountain I 
of evidsa^ b^sicma a s^sive collating probi«i, =^ 
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Son© of education»a leaders and critic! are talking about needs of 
;educati6n manageinerit, gome curriculiia, some finaiy:©, some systems analysis, 
some the learner, sonie the teacher, Some teacher-training. Others are dis- 
cussing needs for innovation, change, reform, information ana disseiaination, 
research and developrafent; service, Mccuntability, differentiated staffing. 



specific objectives. . Most'of these people take ttieir pajirfi^jcular analj^is and' 
enphasis of educational need out of context from -the whole real school world 
and exaggerate their perspective. 

Bdaaation change ..gents are trying to build collAwrative links between 
participants in the education enterprise between teacher-training institutions 
and the schools— Teacdier Training C(Mnplexes(Task Force 72), Otiiers are exam- 
ining resource aikl dissemination links (liavelock). And others are working at 
service to schools and teachers. (Lewis) Most of education »| leaders are dis- 
cus2!ng"~the need and \irgen<gr for involving education personnel in the overhaLX 
effort, but 99% of the persons making practical attaigits to build links are 
not doing so. Worse, ifyey continue to pay lip service to the effort. 

Building single links rather tiran a nejtworic of collaborative lirics will 
be like using a thread to anchor a ship. In addition, it will have Uttle 
in?3act(soon dissipated), distort the pewpectiva and overstate its "case". 
•<^Is dianging the Wgystem" being studied and urged? Tes. 



Destructive role of the noit-system: ' ' .• 

■• Thoughtful, people are urging drastic reform and questioning the social 
and. economic ox^aniaation of the entire 'process. To a man, from e^cation's 
leaders to the bewildered man on the street, everyone wants to chang\ some- 
iMng ,in the rigid, amorphous mass called the "publie, education systemH. 
Sducation is the^moat labor-intensive enterprise in the: country. • Tat, almost 
no one, including the teachers, belLerea the service is adequate. \ 



libels for changp.iig the system always stop tjhorb of the ^ocal' school < ^ 

board* Fear of imiJiiXng on or corrupting local control lets thousands of 
» ' ^ 

Iftcal school Tja^dg' contitiue the education effort with little direction, 
support or aid* • •perpetnatingyAhe^ cottage iaJa^tiT^ AdtatMadOLj, a few are 
house^^ogether and loosely correlated for financial and^a^mjjiistrative 
-expediencyt If these rast financial and hwiair resources could be marshalled " 
with systematic coB?)lexLty rather than amorphous congjlexity, local* control and * 
participation could be exploited to magnify the efforts ¥ith. a netwoi* of 
collaborating, dearly-^defined channels to work throu^, local control could 
be effective^t^to the adh^airfcage of the learner. The present mass is like a 
hard> dry sponge, soaking up more and more human and economic resources with, 
fe^f observable effects* Droplets from "above" in the form of innovations, 
nK>ney, cuzrioulum efforts, traicd n g disappear wfien they hit the sponge* Jbrce 
exerted on^the sponge by pressure groups/ change agents "or national energexMjies 
has little iii|)act# ■ • ... 

The major forces in tto e<hjication universe operate with little or no 
etfeotive concern for each other^(Iioughary) "Education must focus on the 
relationship of things within the education system, between levels and internal 
lurking parts and between the education system and the environqient*"'(Cto6xrfrs,p*l66) 

JViture development of 'edueatiou systems must not be sporalic and uncoordinated* 

/' 

Th^ mast atop the duplication of ef f orfad^m^hary) 

Not suriprisingly, more thoughl^ul fs&ople find big holes in the sponge* 
There are no institutional linking mebhanisms between government^ research and 
training institutions, schools, eduoation personnel and the local conraonity. 
Education lacks ^osely-linked a'gerujies. Ihey need^reconcilijig of approaches 

and products, testing -to deraojistrate effects, iaf\iaion of new knowledge and 

/ ■ ' . 

/ V 

nodlCication of proAicts and^^ew to use these in the real-world education 
'system. (Ward) j , " ' 



There- are no strong lin|c3/ Betwi^en education, research and the^ practi- 

\ ^ 

tioner. (Ward) The priine task of knowledge utilizatioig is tP link research, 

development, practice and user subsystams, (Havelock) Education wast €ui" d 

"iirganization links to |aciTd-Eate the flow of knowledge into practice? they;, 

iraiffb accelterate education iii?>roveinent throu^ the activities of a catalyst 

organization* (Ward) Because mch of the educational research is done out of 

context^ it has little value for the real-school world* Education* needs aui 

infusion system vdiere new ideas and innovations based on res^earch can be 

tested and iiig)lenent€d* 

Education needs a better manpower delivery syataiiCSwith, R.) • They mst ' 

Hust modemizei education inanagfflnent.(Cooii4>3> After teach^-training insti- 

tutions fill the traix^e with concepts and theoiy, there is ho effective 

xaechanism whidL supports hin or aids his skill development while he's learning 

-how to teach* " * , 

* * 
Uhere are no processes and mechanisms in education' for continuing feedback 

modify 'nation or adaptation. There is no quality cohtrci. The present system 

militates against productivity. There is no reward for doing things better. 

. Ho ef f ectilTB vehicle exists ^or education- personnel to share experiences ' 
aiwi pool what they do know. Th^ need to work tbge-toer to a<;c»slerate ancl 
improve the education process. !ftiere is no service mechanist for thq pra^i** 
tioner or school ^^ich can provide diaga)tic.or consulting advise when^they 
need it \Aiere they need it. 

Bducation has no mechanism for keeping abreast of disairable ways to ' 
progress and change^ They zieed to coUect^ store and distribute information. 
(Smith, R.) The practitioner in the local schools wust be meaningfuiay re- 
lated to outside sources of knowledge. EdMation ii^rovwaent depends on an 
adequate ddJ?fusion mechani«iu (Quba & dark^ P*5) 



Shication' has no mechanism for originating, disseminating and Ta"^ xdaoing 
innofvations^ (Ward) It spends reliitively po money on planning, reseaarch and 
developments JSduc^tion personnel have nat effective decision-making tools 
for evaluating imovations^ As ^ consequence- of thelii^y decentralized 
governing and financing, it takes twenty years to incorporate education chan^^.o 
There is no mechanism for accelerating the process unless w can\^jid ways 
to get education practitic^oers, the community, ani schools liidced to knowledge 
building and pwduct-developing agencies* o ' " 

The e*ication enterprise is not ^tooled up^* for char- , Let^s revi.^7 a 

few efforts to change education processes* *The Fe^erai govemraent has spent 

% hmidred million dollars davaLoping new wcience and math curricula, with 

some. "additional effort te change teacher*s methods, and advance. theii> ptofes- 

sional development* -The Office of Bchication is spending -nearly seventy-five 

million per year to improve education fxrogramsi facilities, raet^ds ai^ to 

fund aiialytic task forces* A statement from SEJttC, an ERIC CejcrbeiP newsletter 

suraa arizing research on the effectiveness of individualized procedures in 

the new secondary math curriculum suiis \q> the ^Aolq massive effort exquisitely 

"Various types of procedures which atten4>ted to individualize instrixction 
in var^-ous ways fo? various groins of students were studied. Becausi^ of 
the vartLabililgr, It is difficult to make aay generalizations*" (V ii, Np*2, 

You may substitute any or all of the efforts for the word '^insteuction'^ 2xA 

substi^te to or for whojyi^at for the woxni "student".**. and you have said 

the whole thing over and over again* / 

' Faith, not results, has kept the money and the human resources pouring 
down* And as the resrats Ulter in, the 6n?)hasia of change shifts. ELans"^^ 
center around crisis responses^ not long*range develpfrilng* 

' We've come througji Vob grand curriculum rfforts.,of Idie 50«s and 60-s*** 
first science, then foreign languages, thm matb, th^n English, then social 
studies*.* Glaesrooms, storero<Mas ^xA teadiers were soon chock full with 



'^.-.uo^es,- gadgets and methods. But, if these efforts made the va.;t r.ass 
-tx-conscxous, aware of its need to change things, it may stiU.ae '.ort:: 
, <no nonoy and -the effort. But, has it become ready to change itsslf? 

i-he curriculum efforts did not stop, but the enrohasis switched tc , 
■•.qua! Opportunity... Head Start, Advance, Rocket. Ifillions poured do-.;n to 
-eveiop and iarolement .programs for the disad^rantaged and culturallj-deprived 
■> j-fsamer. These social schemes appealed to nearOy every American; but, they 
.iiSnH raake Hsignificant differences" in learning. And learning is surro3o'i ^ 
to be the business education is in." The Ri^t-to-Read programs switched 
onpn-3is sUghtly, but, kept -the spotlight focused on the disadvantaged, bc.cause 
that ' 0 vrhere the money was. It has done little except organize. 

Tne major in^jact cf all these efforts has been the appalling failure ai5d . 
ciifiiculty of dianging teachers* meteods. All kinds- of "teacher-proof" products'' 
have been proliferating the- educati^ market. They-havenit worked either; the 
only was to Idle learner is through the teacher. Bie inadequacy and inca-npetency 
of the teachbr. is now taking its turn at receiving the unflagging 'efforts at 
in^irovoment. Perforraance'-contracting efforts cr^ in for a brief try. Teachor 
Training Oon5)lexe? (Cohen & Schmeider reports) and education i«newal (in-service 
trailing) are the new watdiwords. 

Three encouraging factors ars surfacing with this efforts Change cannot 
be imposed; it requires the motivation, involvement' and participation of -ohe 
■people im'olved*-. Second, no one can do it alcnej all the splintered efforts 
of the education enterprise must oollaborate-with a ooraraon purpose. Third, 
diannels will have,to be opened and links 'established^^to effect any difference. 
A he most critical factor is the involvement and collaboraliion of education 
personnel in their own professional destiny^ It is being innundated >r:th lu. 
service, but little action. 
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feihar aat^exa>- iatojwut b<«an to <toyel<^ atudyins c-.anre itself. 
.'*^sple -«|^ <^tt0d to the iral«e of tij^S^i- they vora 3c >a. -^v 
•«^»% ^ tam^:^d ^ij^ «ie a^tes? Ward in ^-te Sduca- 

Oitislysts" ^ If^^tiY© for Today" ofW^^ reasons yhy imovations 
■sv,» j^^c^. M6r<ftanfe ovo^a^ their products.^ Ta^^i^ do not resist inm- . 
'«td«i3, -se^^tta, iisiovatlcns - -a»e orderly and fpssiXi 2<id ciasnrooni 
^^eUMMea pr^Hxmfdod iHth , «nere the teacher is the reccrd»kc-cocr, 

^« trnrn^^^ and th« tim-ke^r. Third, educators are not co6d pWs. 

»>itto vdre tOM^ inrolved ia a«e«slng the med, pXannitig and developing 
a« pr^raas or traXtiating and wms^ tha. IMr aay be the major uiason 

*^ edssatlon w^olars ai^ reae^iiera began to a^e Models for promul-" 

^iim <^san^.«Mtm, Qleaerti ffinr^oi&) , fflL«iert in d«reloping l<,gical steps 

rer a r-tf-ms^ aodeX- brii^s iq?. the increasing pressure to change the eda- 

et-vi^ ^.-oqess,, be atates, to refora ^ «ast faioir.how to infffcitute change. 

■^is^ ijc^m^^ eAicatitm wat accelerate is|>roiN»ae»t and reform through 

na^^^myim^^amxm becTOu».,th«r9 TOt be^t^ education 

l^-Mma aai n*rr ideas. B6&24 0. lte»^o<& in Haiaing f or Bmo^tinh min- 

-Mf^ thrt.«teca^cm w fewe.td focus <&ange on the atruotuw. ^He discusses 

r*4ftip^er^^a4e^toe rM^ the social- 

; t^.^mmm.ss^%:mA ^ pr^Alem-^irer ao^l^ (Should laiey, or can they 1^ 

vm\imM^-^iS4f^;^ atresi^a that in Bodels for diange: 

im tis^^t reiatad to aoor^ of infonjation and ideas 

^J^^^^ M i^^mmm mm r^e^hejp * - 
t®^^^^l??^P«>^ reaattpii to Itoe r«sowoe systen 

Si^^i^^ Wr i^;^^ somiohs, then 

W^^^&^ °* wMiaoqity and collaborition 

W le^tliAtl^ t!,e role of m«»aiUB^ «id riaoure^ person by 



thow lirirt ^ a ol ^imX9i^:^at'U'^m ii^^^ aniversity 



A plaiining and' development ccnmcil has beei^ suggested to increase partici- 
pation, coinmilment and responsibility in education and to facilitate the 
development of education policies^ (Larson) 

Education appears to have mechanisms for doing very little except remain- 
ing static and rigid. Education ts non-systems and its failures have precipi- 
tated the need for developing models for change. But, we must be carefu3. to 
keep the^ focusing on the education enterprise and the education process itsel^f. 

Pi^ecemeal improvements or changes—in^sed, infused, aimed at oite sector 
of r^udents, teachers, schools or programs should no longer be contet!?)late<i ' 
or tolerated^ Baul Alper sums up the situation-when he states that short- 
term crisis solutions imposed on various segments of the education complex 
must be replaced by long-term planning for innovation* / 

A model for diange must provide good results in the realWstem. And, at 
this point most of the statements about ohai^es the ^'gystem^ needs or what it 
lacks are truisms. It is time to begin derolxiping and-l»plament^ practical, 
^rking models vtilch can be txied^ evaltaated and modified. 

More thoughtful persons are studylJig the roles and tte tte^** of various 
sectors of the f4^cation enterpris? | how* th^ can poi^leraent and reinforce 

other, how they could and dk> uot collaborate. 

The role of stata govenroent in eduoatidit '^^ 

fhe MACE Report sponsored by the l&ssachusetts Advisory Council on Edu- 
cation en^^iasized that the state has the constitutional authority and the 
responsibility to seize the initiative in education i]^2?ovenent.(Qlbson) The 
state mast accept, not abdicate, it responsibility for as^urlr^ guality edu- 
dahtiori. Its vole most indutte mora than enforcing regulations and channeling 
Federfi. lUnds. 4 ^ 



r.c '•^iCE_Heport coincides with what msiiy of educat^n«s decision-makers are 
-a^/ing about the state ts role. The sfate must: • • 

provide diversity in leadership, 
provide organization and support, 
provide financial support, 
set minimum standards and quality control, 
iflfeblish loag-range i^anning, 
conduct and cooperate in research, 
stimulate innovation, 
assist in evaluating results, 

develop good information '^tans, - 
^ provide incentives for excellence, 

^ report on cooperative teacher education centers between' the state department 
of education, teacher-training institutions \and the schools in Maryland stresses 
t,}!c need to involve the state in" teacher education, (BehUng) The state's role 
as a leader, partner in change, advisor, ai*itktor, catalyst and facilitator 
is essential to effective inproveraent. The DelaWe state department has co- 
operated wi+'i colleges, universities arid the schoAls and cowminity to effect 
and institutionalize .change in science education th^u^ a systems approaph, 
(Rimell, p^37) Traditionally, the only role of the st^te in curriculum vik 
bo control and regulate the books used. 

Some states like Oregon, Tmta and Iftsoonsin.are; eollaborttln|^th 
training instituttoa* aod< aebools to set up tiainijig eeipleMa.with s«rii^ 
components, (ScbaaiA?, TaA Force 172) A few states are beginning to percetro 
a strong participating role, -while cottiers are letting the Ptederal Office of 
Education and trs^ning InsFtitutions institute training efforts with the schools7 
Soutii Carolina, Utah .and Oregon have piloted educational field agent projects, 
Hith a service and re»oaroe role, (Poliakoff , p,23) Others, like Massaehusetts 
and Michigan are reconsidex^ their regulatory role with studies on differ- 
ential certification. More are becoming aware of their leadership function 
to provide their schools with clearly stated goals and specific objectives, 
The lfACB Heport str^ses the state's role in consolidating and coordinating 



the efforts of the education stibsystems within the state and to focus them 
on the learner* They must also utilize all the h\unan resources in their 
education enterprise^ 

Ifeny are taking the state's role apart and setting up models and projects 
for fulfilling some segment of that, role. We xaist take all the state's res- 
ponsibilities and correlate them into one effective, cohesive system >diich 
m:il allow its roles to reinforce each other. The state has the responsiliility 
and. the authority to insure th£^ maintenance and support of a structure ^ch 

provide equal and quality education services for each pupil in every 
public school, 

> 4 

The role of local schools in education: 

The schools lack the same mechanisms and collaborative vehicles the larger 
ent^rise does^ But, it is they ^o stand on, the "firing line",. They have 
been rather ineffective pawns in the improvement movement. They bear the brunt 
of community vimth. Th&y reap the frustration, futility and isolation of the " 
teacher. And they are guilty whon the pupil does not learn. 

Soeal schools thonselves imwt become equipped with iiie means for educa- 
tional development. The process of planning, ,iimovation and evaluation nust 
become institutionalized. We must develop the methodology and mechanisms for 
designing local education change,, .but the major responsibility for change 
belongs to local educators. Educators must dievelop a capability for research 
and developinent program, 

Siramonds and St, Lawrence identify ^emaiay-iBppsed change wiiAout 
i^egard for specific local .needs as a critical weaia:iess in designing local 
educatioA changes, They'pcilirt out Hi&t change through an external agent ma^ 
be adopted but not adapted, f^crabe supports fids , statement, ^If proposed 
Innovat'^ons ccm into K^fAm primrily from an cutaidirjourc©^ they .may 
politely received, but then quietly shelved^^XCtooctos, p,l67) 



Local schools haye a responsibility to actively participate in training 
potential teachers • They gain the most when they hire a conpetent, well- 
tKained, teacher^ the training Institution has been pr.id and today that' toacher 
is paid the same as an ineffective one* They have a responsibility to their 
mpils-and the cCHnraunity to maintain and improve the skiltoof their staff. 

Schools must institute monitoring and quality control processes for all 
phases of their operations and their personnels 

They are directly responsible to the community and the learner for pro- 
viding quality education senrLces* 

The MICE Report quotes John Gardiner, New York Coiwdssioner of Education, 
\fho contends that within twenty-five years (frcin 196?) educational facilities 
vail need to be designed and remodeled to permit, flexibility for changing 
curriculum pattern and personal mobility* (Gibson) Couple that with the in- 
crease in knoifledge, technology, techniques, differential staffing and i»ai-. 
viduali2e4 leiming and one must conclude that every local school must be 
^tooled up" for changing. They must be leaders in their own edi^tional 
developnent^ with extensive st^port and service mschanigms. 

The schools as institutions imst collaboirate with the state departwnt 
^ ^ VducatlW^t^^specif y objectives for their services* They mst collaborate 
to ensure their personnel ttie i^ecessary resources, service and support to pro- 
vivlo earners Mth quality education* The schools laost aid researchers and 
de7elop«'s to study the peeds of the learner and to identify esaantial factors 
in the teaching-learning process, They mist help their personnel solve prob- 
iQfns. Their personnel nost have time to plan, develop, adapt, and evaluate 
programs. * 

Schools mst utilize their human resOtiroes. Ijiey have the major responsi- 
bility to make learning a life-long process. 
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The inpotent^teacher cycle perpetuates mediocrity. Ko one states that 




->)oten-&j but, nearly everyone^ including the teacher implies it. And it s 



Teachers ^^imisty^scfif*?^ performance contracting, change. 

Teachers are conformist, giddlerof-the^road* people who resist change. 
Teachers do not have a chance to be laodern and keep up.(Oooinbs) 
Teachers are tired of being «*done to", suspicious and resentful of new r^nrccs 
Teachers have little voice in curriculuia developiaent, little control and 
little responsibility •...ttieref ore, little investment in their job* 
Teachers need to be working on thtir own problems* 

"Teacher-proof^ products, cixrricula and mterials are the final insult* (Koch) 
Teachers are not aware* of alte3?natives..**.just advertising* 
Teachers are not iuvolved in change* ♦♦just there to be changed* 
Teachers are not teaching ^t is relevant to students « needs. 
Teadiers need to be heard wore. (Sabine) 

Teachers are not given real strategies for measuring or observing lAat 
makes a difference* 

fiiucators stress the iiifluence and importance of the*teacher in one 
paragraph. They attaint t& move throu^, around or change him in the next* 
Then everyone condemns him in the susaaary when the latest panacea or social 
t^ange effort does not make a significant difference. It is a vicicms cycle* 

Teachers take little comfort in the adage »oim^ 

only a teacher", ThQ» feel they have lea esteem f"*? receive little reward for 
their efforts. According to a study dona by Sex ^ enni^ job satisfaction 
focu^s on the nature of the work. Dissatisfaction focuses on the conditidna 
surrounding the work,(Ebel, p,1396) Poor teacher roorale appears to be con- 
nected vdth w)i*:-related oondLtions, Aohievejafflit, recopiition and re^nsibility 
affect job satisfaction..,, and -teacherr receive little of ttiese when they do 

r 

eain them. Still, most teachers in the Sabine poll would not choose ai»ther 
profession the second time rouzul* 

!Phe capabilities of our teachers lijrrft the capacity of the education 
"system" to sustain, derelbp and imiovate learning, (Clayton) It is the 
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tescher who works directly with th* learner, no matter what technolog^^ is 
involved. •'Devices such as curriculimi revision and pupil reassignment that 
j5choQls can use to bring about change have less effect than the almost uncon- 
trollable, but infi4iitely more iiiportant niimte-by-iid^ relationship bet^^een 
teachers and pwpils," (Carnegie (Juartwly, p,U) Therefore, i'^^^is the teacher 
who inugt have the skill to control, diagnose, analyze, process and assess* 
It is the teacher ^o can escplore the relationships between student perform^ 
once and other variables affecting learning. "The classroom teacher is prob- 
ably the most underutilized resoi;irce for change and la?)rovment in American 
education* **CSchiaeider, p^l) ' And, teachers are ene most expensive and iiopor- 
tant ix^fut into the labor-intensive education service* 

It is the teach^ idio must be coimaitted to life -long learning for him- 
self firsts Teaching is perhaps «be most complex task society has ever set 
for roan* ks such, education personnel mast have a system foreknowing and 
utilizing the accumulated e:^«rtise in human relations, systoaatic planning 
and the teaching-learning process so they cpn halp the learner effectively* 

Teachers ai^ the prof^sional assoica^si^ whi^ represent them must 

make new demands on tooiaelves and on the ^lysttem^* if th^ are going to 

break the ^tijqpotent teacher** cycle and parMcipate effective in the eAx- 

catibn e^rpri^* 

1* Th^ mftst demai^ active involvenent in ^cation decision-making 
aiA.pIanning, in devi^^iiping and ij^jlemerbing, aai in assessing 
needs and evaxuatii^ schools, programs, pa*ooesses* 

^ 2. The wist dooand support and ^rvice fanctions(inf6rmatibn retrieval 
and dissemination, ^cill development, applied research and d0vel<^- 
ment, problem-solving aid) n^ssary to work efficiently in the 
sdiools with the learner* 

3* * Th^ most demtind perf or»an«^-based training aiKi a greater range of 
(^morete learning experiences* 

lil Th^ iBust d«nand ti5»..,to ,cMnge, to plan,, to innovate, to eiaioate. 
They waat force the rlqgrBtein* to recogniae -aiat th^ mat be involve! 
as partners Igci -ttie education eatOTpfise. 
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5. They must set perfcnnance standards for education personnel and 
take the lead in doing so. 

6. Then, they must demand to be held accoixntable and responsible for 
the^r pezrfonaanoo, and set up self -policing policies. 

V^nat teachers are saying th^ need: 

Kost of the conBtients listed below were culled from several discussions 
uith other teachers about the Learning CJenter and £rom the Sabine poll of 
29CX) teachers. If institutions in the leanung 'coniraunity list^ed to teadiers 
and were familiar with the real school world, they would find direction for 
teacher-training and research. Education personnel can be objective about 

;3hat th^ don't do, can't do or aaeed help to do. 

f» f 

1. help in dealing ^fith learning problems aiid dismxptive students 

2. more comnunication skills, how to talk to kids 

3* More involvement in planning aiid running the school.. .administrators 

don*t know what's going on. 
li. h6w to use teacher aids and volunteers 

5. better interpersonal skills, how to motivate and get along iiith the 
kids 

6. encouragement and assistance in trying new thingps s 
?• skill in asking questions and developing concepts ' 

8. more skill in knowing ^at a learner can do,^ measured agai^st-^at ; 
he is doing. 

9^ need to know ^Aat they're supposed to acoomjilish 

10m what's new... in learning, materials, curriculum " 

11. need to get "out from under" the patrolling aM deilcal work 

12. should see the parents of the kids who need help, more parents should 
know what goes oh in the schools 

13« need to get the "do nothing" quHed out of teadiing. Over half indicated 
resentmeiit, that these people received the same i^y for doing nothing. 

Ihm consists standards for both teachers and kids^ would help everyane's 
morale. 

10. woTild lilce to know what's going on in other departm«nits, schools', with 
oldier teachers 

16. n^d a sense of htxmor ^ 
, 17 # how to do thin^, find things for the kids that were good for learning 
and int^esting; takes so 'mdti time to hunt down a few things 
18. ho more education courses, take in self-defense to get t.he raise, but 
consider them a waste of time 
- - '/ 

It is significant that^not one teacher mentioned the need for more content p/ 

courses in his subject matter field. Equally interesting were the comments 

"J 

. about education and ln-servi<^ courses.. The ND£4 sponsored study to follow4Up 



summer institutes for teachers indioated therg was nor change in teacher 
behavior after the program, in oth^ words, the teachers didnH do things 
in the classroom differently after the course ,,(Perloff) How.ever,, teachers 
most appretsiated the opportunity to exchange ideas and share experiences 
ifith other teachers, the staff and specialists^ * 

The proposed Learning Center woulc est'iblish the mechanism for utilizing 
this pool of human resources and talent to uontrol their own professional 
^stii^y and to effect significant learnix^ changes for themselves and their 
pupils* They would actively participate in the education process* They 
would be provided with the service and sugport necessary to function in 
increasingly-technological education world. Kiowledge is power. •♦and- the 
information and the resources would be accessible. 

« 
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Hole of education personnel in edacation; * " ^ 

Every person directly involved with the learner must becc«ne a, partner in 
the education enterprise. ••actively partiripating in^^and committed to educa^ 
tional developmeiit^ Hie Janies Report for the British Depasrtment of Education 
and Science recoimnends the involvement of teachers in the whole education 
process from participating in pre-service training to sharing in educational 
research* Dr. Don Davies, Deputy Commissioner of. Education considers the 
individual teacher the most isqDortant force for. meaningftil curriculum reform* 
(Cohen, Ad Hoc Report)' He states that we must seaxtA for new ways to involve 
teachers in planning* 

UEdenitxlized t«acher power to effect educational development mist be 
released and exploited. And, as Charles Silberrnan in Crisis in the caassrooro 
suggests^ ^because they^re li^t years ahead of theorists and researchers"* 
Education trainers, researchers and learning ciieorists cooperating axrf collabo- 
rating with education personnel and using what- they know can accamlate know- * 
aedge of the whple teaching-learning process, ^^eias.sroom teachers must become 
partners in developing, implementing and evaluating programs that relate to 
the teaching-learning process — ^including teacher training and edaoatibn resaaroh 
and development. "(Schneider, p*2) • . ^ - . , t: - 

Teachers are «the agents and iB?)lementers of ai^y educa-^ional enterprise, 
the ones ^o knew first Aether something will or will not work»*(Schmel<ler,p*l) 
Information and knowledge do not just filter down and iArou^ the" teacher, and 
the only way to the child -£a through the teach«r. "Nothing is any use for pupil 
learning until teachers know about it, understand it bxA use it." (Dr. Eletcii*r 
G. Watson) Of all the factors that constitute a School, the teacher is the 
single most influential, (Moii|)vit is the educators in the schools t*o can make- 
the school tihily effective—^ environment in which quality 'education can take 
place*" (QLbson, p*3it) 

•^4 ^ 
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CJhesler and Barakat report that teacher particip'.tion in the policy- 
naking -process of schools leads to less alientation, greater sharing, of ideas, 
possible better teaching and possibly greater receptivity to change, (Havelock, 
Ch, 5* p. 5) Individuals, who have control over their own work vri.ll be more 
coianitted to and. satisfied with functions they are required to perform, as 
well', as with the final prodttct* "The critical vai*iable of teacher change is 
choice." (HavQlock, ch kf p.23) . " 

Teachers must idsntify^iiith chahg#, the education process and continuous 
education deivelopiiient. "Innovation imist fit the need; the user must feel the 
need.»'(Havelock, ch U» p.7) Ck)rapetent tea<diers may resist change from outsiders 
in an atteit?)t to assert their own feeling. (Havelock) "Major charges in education 
are the responsibility of the teacher. "(Hazik, v3h) 

Everyone is "talking" about the strong, collaborative role of teachers in 
in the education entei^rise and in educational development... but there is now 
no way to make it happen. " There is no mechanism or vehicle between local 
schools and their personnel to collaborate with knowledge-builders, researghers, 
teacher-trainers, education's leacfors and planners. No ijitegrated service exist 
to .provide decision-making alternatives. There ai^e'no facilities for collabor- 
ating with research and development efforts. Resources and information necessary 
for evaluating and modifying programs to meet the needs of learners are not " 
accessible. 

The proposed Learning Center would effect these channels. 
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Ifeeting the needs of e dacation perjspim^ to effect educational development; 

Providing teachers with interaction and communication links could help 
remove one of the most excrutiatingly frustrating? «Derlences of teaching. 
being isolated from knowing what others are doing, being insulated ffom others « 
problems and solutions .and being unable to fit your activities and*prpblem3 
into the wider perspective of the education process* Sharing experiences 

and exchanging ideas, besides reducing frustrations/ could provide teachers 

' ' / 

opportunities to learn from each othey. / ^ 

y/ * 

Comraunicating vritii members of the comimznit/, parents and other ^chooi 

/ ^ 

•personnel could lead to better understandihg 6t and. confidence in the whole 
education\con?)lex# . * 

Teachers have few rea^y accessible information and knowledge centers 
v/hich could provide them with procedures or guidelines for decision-making* 
'?h^ seldom have available all data relative to an issue, probleto.or a pro- 
gram# Random, unevaluated adoption of irmovations not specifically adapted 
to students* needs imisl/ be stopped. (Ward) Mucation personnel need detailed 
assistance and systematic planning for improvement* They must have resources * 
>and facilities to mpet increased responsibilCLty for research, developmsnt and 
evaluation* , . ^ 

Education personnel must have open avetiues for 'seekii^ alternatives and 
solutions* They mst have assistance available irtien and where they ne^d it, 
assistance that is supportivji, knowledgeable and non-threatening, ' 

They nef"^ to have g readily accessible medhanism for c^nti^iually upgrading 
::,heir knowledge and skills^ tio keep abreast of technological changes, and t© 
evaluate citrriculuiii irmovations and research findings. Relying on the few who 
participate .\n training, innovating and*'ev^iuating to "^rpad the word" has 
proven ineffective" and is far too haphazard fpr sUdi a ca^lex process. 



'^Keeping curren^i" vpiist be institutionalized into the education enterprise. 
It must per7a4^ p^ie teacher ^culture" ♦ 

Compet^^t people, well-trained and provided vjith extensive support 
systems, /ian develop their own ideas for change and iiTg)rovenient. Tlds will 
be the/change that makes a significant diffei^nce. First, since they most 
int^imately are aware of pupils' needs, interests and motivations they can 
be instrumental in setting priorities, developing specific objectives . and 
evaluating! the education process. Next, armed with alternatives and. assistance 
it will be they t^o try, fail', adapt and try again* Itost Important, if they 
are involved and committed to the education procOHS, it will have a chanccf to 
succeeds ••to 3.tand on its own merits; 

Goalesciiig the efforts of over 3,000,000 teachers presents a magnificent 
organizational challenge* A network of local Learning Centers with servient 
training, resource and dissemination and research and development components^ 
iirfcegrated to achieve common goals. Such an organizational link would join 
together people, talents .and resources with a common purpose •••effective 
laming* 
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I-Xiture teacher rolea ^nd fixnotibnsi 

Before any developn^nt of teacher roles or refiweraent of teacher functions 
occur, a few myths perpetuated by the education establishment must be dispelled* 
That teaching is an art is often an educarfcional rationalization for raediocrity. 
Another is that, as an' art fowj, teaching carni^ be **taaxght*** Uorittin&Ly, 
educators nay b«s;\istng this rationale when th$f stttsi) a twenty-t^Ttf year old 
liberal arts gradiiate with an education: major "TKAGIHl" aai let him loose in 
a classrooBj, This is conqyarable to letting a first-year intem p.erfonir brain 
surgery. He has no real techniqu|s or skills for doing his job« He may be 
filled with theories of learning^ but, the class is chaos, with no real leiming- 
going on. Yery few teachers are Qrandnia Mose3# Creative teachers need skills. 
Skills can be taught. Teachers can leani fro;a each otherc* 

The teacher role as an information provider is ineffioient and ineff ective* 
Technology can do it better^ The teacher must be less a craftsman and more a 
controller and developer of resources for learnings (Loughary, p»21l) A tot41 
concern for pupil learning neans increasing the ability of the teacher to assist 
the l^mer* The teacher nrnst be less of a craftsman and more of a decision- . 
-maker of education^ (Ldughary) 

A single worker called a teacher is no longer qualified to stimulate and 
direct' leam^s. The cognitive load of individualized instruction is 'too great 
for a single person called" a teacher to handle* (Baker) He mst have manage- 
• ment assistance* ' ' • * 

Education personnel need new kinds of coitQ)etenciwo» Tiiey must harness, ^ 
direct and control the technology of learning* A specialist imist be responsible 
for designing programs for indiyi^i^ir^il^ An. instructional manager must 
have skills for decision-»ldcing^ planning, synthesizing^ communicating and 
making resources available* This specialist will require a support team, a 

» 

content-research specialist, a media* specialist, a systene specialist. (Loughary) 
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^ future -^ftn see tfer*« classes df edaeational specialists. (Razik) 

a. Im^ctiona analjratg '^o IctenUiy piqjil outcomes and' necessary 
<K>aai^^ for learnii^. 

b. li^tapttctiorial desigaas-^iho design sjrstens to effect specific 



^* S^^^^**®^ Managers lAo create and iwintain the envlroisnent, 
leajfitep risftdiness for learning, pi-eacribd learning ex- 
t| «nPUiat« effectiveness aaid prescribe new or next 



In 4^g^;,^p;afoa<& to Taatfier lfaoitting and Oarricalum D^nreloppent Taher A. 
*^«^ -41^%se3,»ow the responsibilities of teachers wUl ilwreaie, Edacation 
?^r3pipi|^..pp^f eipaije r^ear<& and evaluation of on-goiiig programs. 
Ihe^ ?^^^l^ty lilli increase in the individuaH«ation of instruction 
^a?oa®hjSiS uW of .jo^i^^esigQed iiistrHcUaaal ^ystens, media and'te^logy. 
Iii«?eM|^!r^B|ia*^ para-professiocal asaistanoe and jJstnictional aids 

'^^^Sf^^^^^**^ ^<«<*ers will participate in admin- 

a^rlttdim piimali^ ioid school aanagenent. 

li>divij*uai»!^;-^^4^^ the stu^nfc studies, not 

la^t^^^^^r^l^ 1^ ^ need; to- i^" " " " 

jm^^k^^mt^ 'ifps^ ooi^ieted =^.- 




r^^l^rmig aoccitiag te i^a^^ if ayste^ lad 
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£^wp|pif|ia^P~to;W«efe^^ ^itgiiit^ffefffciYely and drficliMtj|y. 
^ *^^fflf^f ^ pme^ ^ resoSrpes. 

^ii^^^^ipe ^NM4<a!IWftr'|o^f^ xSi^ep' aotr liottld see i9^-^- 

ill the :a;^6Q»"^l3 is iio l<»ger r«>|Listle, 
ae be • ^^^iM0, scB& digaaised for &i^ng 
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?hQ role of teaeh er training iri edaoation! 

A Turner and Fattu study states four propositions which have cilticai 
r.nplications for teacher training ; (Sbel, p,lh26) 

1. Teaching is a iom of p(roblem-solv±nf? behavior, 

2. Problein-^olvirig i(kill.a are acquired through training and e^cperience. 

3. Itoblem-solving skills may be meaiy.'i-'ed by performance or s;.rr,;lated 
teaching tasks, 

k* Teachinfe-task perfomvmce is associated with teacher success. 

TSae capabilities of teachers set parameters for the school end the learner. 
As teaching becomes more coagilex, it becomes mandatory that-iieachcr trainers 
analyze the coD^Setencies in terms of skills necessary to tie a teacher. The 
Gducatida enterprise requires teachers \itio can promote learning. They mst 
Imow how to ^eciijy outcomes, how they can be realized," how to provide condi- 
tions for learning (Razik) and how to know when .objectives have "been achieved. 
They must unde^rstand how theory integrates with practice. ' 

Teacher trainers must find ways conpetenoies-caai be developed and build 
an op6i^|ipnal2y ^ound theoiy qi. instijuction, (Loughary/ p,2ll) They must 
analyzf inei^ kinds, of eoH?)eteno4es for future teaohera/ An instiActional 
manag%|.S'a controller and devei^per of resources fdr learning. |Loughsiry, p.3lj) 
. The t^her will- be a receiver, consumer and dissewiftator of pre|artjd naterials 
and teqtepiegy. lisdia, cuMculum, systems design and research specialists 
:dll iifi|a;^'fee'ib^ned. 

Wor^ng with^ learners requires psycho-personal -and aoeio-ou^tural. skills. 
Interpersoml coii^tence depends on coramuijicatlon skills, group process skills 
.and iqan^oaent sklUs. 90^ of the teaohers^dntsrviewed in the Sfbine poll of 
2700 te^ers stated .-that interperson^^^i^tlons training should be a required 
courSe for teaching,. 87^ of these teacher, said that, teadiing was Bor« an 
emotionalv,a3«5>eidenee'-ft^ aii djitatleotual one, " 

.^ais discussed l^jr «(Jacatidnal"13airi«s «i^rbadh«s the ^MtBcmm eqd of 
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^he apectruiM aiuOjrsis, design, davelopment, efvaluatioi^: diagnccis, adaptation, 

prescription, planning, synthsissing, decision-aakingi aresearch, lanar^cnent, 

tedmical, interporsonal, grotcp-procesa, etc# 

Potential teachers should be more carefolly screened* Axidp ;they should 
be involved in their own educational development* Experiences in the real 

school world should be available to them very early iri their training so ihej 
can screen themselves out before thsy have a teaching certificate and nothin?^ 
else they can do* Potential teachers are learners, too, and. as such, should 
iiav^ individually-developed instructional programs .which help meet their s^lf- 
^sessed needs and objectives* Th^ imist be motivated to continuous learning 
fxA committed to life«long growth before they can a^jonplish thi? with pupils 
in schools* The mst develop stistaining initiative to solve the3> own prob- 
lems axid those of „ learners* They mast be lible to develop and plan their own, 
ideas for ^iange gad irapravoaent* . _ 

^ Aa iMTners potential teasers irniat taww what th^'re ejcpected to do, how 
t5 ato it, idiat they're doing/and the reaalt4~!.of their doing. (KLlcgatedt) 3^acher 
trainers Bust syatematlcaliy review with the learner the results, .of his pef- 
forradnce, the nsAwee of the prochict/and the level of his perform|noe. Both 
the trainer and the tr&Lnee imist know ^t thqr are assessing, Thm, vhen the 
fa-ainiae works in th/ real teaching world he oan be held accountable for his 
perforraanoe* ► // ~ 

lii-ao^io^ experiences tbr ttie trainee should include: case ctudiep of 
students am 9las?es, roll Jplaying and simiatioi^ group process discussions, 
midro-teaphing ancllSteriacbion analysis. Field eocperienoe in th^ xftl school 
^quld begin during the first year with observations and work wi-^ indi^dual 
^dents. During the' four-year period the ejqjerienoes would include sbbII 
and lw?^-group work, then total classroom ej^rienoe* S^ols iriist directly 
oollifl)or4te with teacher training. SapeiTjLsing teadwrs nast be strained to 
v/ork with ^rent£oe and intern teamen* No trainee graduate should be 



.."dungjed" into a classroom on unauspdtftilng and defenseless pupils. Tiie-- shcuid 
SQiTe an internship where they work with a supervising teacher. Together -.rlth 
the 3Upervisor,«ad the- training inateLtution the intern would eva3.uate his 
competence and perf onnance, A s/tisfactoiy experience would result in a 
'•teacher" certificate. His certif3.cate would indicate a level of conpetence. 

Teatfier trainees also need to learn about the "tools of the trade". They 
Muat have a ooUection of things to do for specific objectives. They need inodel 
yules, checlclists, guides, tests, diagnostic tools and mat^als. They should 
be able to work in an educational laboratory developing and adapting ttieir a\m ' 
tools and techniques froio models. Practicing teachers must also have a mechan- 
ism for continuing the development of skills, techniques and tools. Education 
should be a continuous process, with no sharp distinction betireen the trainee 
and the practitioner. They must be encouraged to try new techniques and learn 
new skills. 

r 

Practitioiters should identify and assess their own needs and take the 
initiative in Uheir own professional gnxfth. After looking at themselves with 
a critical aye, thsy should analyze perforstmee skills and techniques they need 
to learnib ,!Eh©y must have more time to be a pr6f«saional educator. Needs 
assessment could ^oorae the core for building in-jMrvioe progxtuns. aa-a«rvice 
training oould be related to specific outcomes. Outputs in student learning, 
(not credit hours,^oouW be evaluated. B«poikiibility for applying training 
^0 student learning would rest with the iaiitidual instoructor..(Lefforge) 
.Sompetency-based performance could be evaluated, Salaiy increments folt 
amassing credits could be discontinued. Poor, do-nothing in-service courses 
Vhich teachers sn^er at eould be eliminated. These fctod of in-service . programs 
and workshops would aandate dlose collaboration between practitioners, the 
.sfltecls and training institutions. For both pr«-serTieo and in-wrvi«e training, 
thir^potentif 1 of the teacher couH be - t» i]i«>ortant asset for iap^iving 3.«tt«lng, 



The scope and conplexiby of teacher training necessitates a collaborative 
effort between teacher-training institutions and the schools. National effort 
of the Office of Education through the Education Development Center has been 
focusing since 1969 on Teacher Training Complexes, Tiie training center com- 
plex was first developed in Teachers for the Heal World. (Smith, 0, ) The 
national Ad Hoc Committee under the direction of Saul B.- Cohen pursued various 
iii?)lications of the training coraplex concept. (Cohen, Ad Hoc Report) Both 
Dr. Don Davies, Associate Commissioner of Education and the Ad Hoc Conraittee 
have stressed the urgent need for teacher training reform. Or, Davies has 
also stressed the need for new organizational strategies and for the parti- 
cipation of all groups. The Ad Hoc Comnittee envisioned the possibility of 
training cor,^lexes coupled with the notion of education service districts to' 
form a national network. 

The training conplex is based on the need for a new training mechanism 
Vhidh can "draw on the fozmal resources of both, the school and the university 
4nd other professionals in practice and the informal resources of the oomra- 
unity«.(3chmeid«r. Task itoree »72) mot lafaining center pro;Ject^.*a5re been 
iji5)leraented in ^proximately twenty locations tteou^out the wuntry using 
various cooperative-effort models, (S<*»eider, Ta^ Poroe ' 172) aiv-aerviee 

training is beginning to receive major emphasis in some of the models, 

< . 'I 

^ The "HoOy Qrail* fyndrone may be beginning all over again. .Soy A, Bdefelt 
in a paper, "ISie Beforra of Education andTtei(^~m5ift"ioft»warna that renewal 
centera(eniphasi8in^ in-service training) noflPnet becaBe"^anafeeas} that refonn 
in=edueation and teacher education must aopoapai^ -Wie establishment of such 
centers. He MinUdna that schools and teaching need radi«ial reform. The 
preatot effort is beginning to soond like another «tpp^ddHn» ts&M$r which 
treats the sywptows rather than t*e illae88„,a«4 pays good lip eervice to 
involving educators in theijr own professional dmlcfment. 




Pertaps it is time for aenibers of tk« ddncation enterprisis to consrn theraelve:! 
nore w:i.th getting up the collaborative MBdianisns for participating in tho 
i^:TXing cooinrznity.before any significant inprovemenfc in any phase of the oper- 
ation can occur. Pirat things Jbave to come first* 

Utilizing" conaminity school volunteers,, para-professional and teacher kids 
also requires a collaborative training effort. They could be extremely valuabl e 
to :the functxoning of a school and the^teadier if -Oiey had soine kind of indoc- 
trination or skill program. As it is now, library volunteers are worldng in 
the school library because they like to read and like books. They don't like 
to, or can't, type^ catalog cards. Science aids are there because, they like 
biolog^j they don't like t o take inventory or mix solations. Functions th^ 
would woric at should be delineated and specified,. Then teachers ^^Id know 
'vba.t they were supposed to do and that they c^ruld do what the^uere there for 
Collaborative training efforts could utilize and exploit a wide range 
human resources. An effective and coiig>etent educator eoald increase the 
.ii^OTnal efficiency; of the s^ool and effect significant incre'kses in the 
orftput of the learner, - — 
Teacher-ta-aining institutions would be functioning in and participating 
in nrach more' of the education process. Their personnel would be involved in 
^ underwtand the real school world, Bieir research, influence and expertise 
would be more aff ectively uti^lized. They would have .a much broad^ base of 
operation in the >Aole teaching-learning prooess in a cooperative effort. 



Role of educational research and develc^iaent; 

, "Despite the enormous increase in funds for research in education, the 
research has not been oriented toward directions lAich will mean significant 
and inqportant gains in effectivensss»««(a(ttith, Robt» p#233) So much available 
research in learning has not been incorporated into -Uie education process* 
Fducational research is volunriLnous, part-time, duplicating and non-cuimif 
, lative# Researchers are often untrained, going thrbu^ son© stud/ or exercise 

for a thesis or have little contact with the school or the process of teaching 

• \ 

and learning. Because so nuch of it has been done out of cpntexi^, it had little 
value_f or the real school world. That !*ich has value needs to translated 
into usable information. Research needs, personael t*o can translite tiiHr re- 
sults into iii5)roved operations. ■ 1 ' 

Educational research must help,4evelop an operationally-sound theoiry of 
instruction for teachers of pupi?^ and potential teachers, Th?y;raust help 
analysse the con5)etencies necessary to promote learning* Researdh oust eaqjlore 
relations between student perforraanoe and o1*^er variables«(Ca.bson) !niey can 
study valuables other than msttiod whitdi influence student success! the teadier^ 
the instructional Mtivities and the characterisfeLcs of the le^^ng situation. 
(Mood) Sesearch could analyse the way oui^rimiltm^packa^s or aodhilM are aindter- 
stcod, used axid niodified^by the learner and 1^ tea<^r* 

Besearch by itself cannot provide anawe» to eduektional problems* Ihey 
mst cooperate with, collaborate with and utilize the humn resources of the 
real school world* A total educat. '^n laboratorir i^i essentials (Lou^hary) 

Education reeearoh institutio.j;.. teach^-^-training institutions and sdiools 

> ■ ' . ' • 

have conBDon needs* Linked, th^ can sustain, coiqplement and rcdnforce eacdi other* 
A wealth of basic and applied researdt could zaove throu^ open channels betTmen 
the schools, training and research institutions* AiEQ^lied research Hit42 a co!q>* 
.rehensive vleu^ of i^t really ^oes on in i^^pls could gain pex^specbtvesand/order 
priorities for development efforts. A broad range of learning ^xperienr^s TOUld 
be validated* Research could becoiw cunailative* 



Needs of ^ftdaoatlon personnel for inforroation disqeralmtxon & retrieval : ' 

If local education perscatttel had a system for louwing and utilizing 
the expertise in iiuman relations^ roaolts of re^mziohj^ learning techniques 
and new materials and products, they could make a dif fArence in learning, 
theirs and their pupilSt Processes like disseminating and installing 
innovations, planning" diange and facilitating the flow of knowledge tton 
research to practice require extensive sui^ort mechanisms* Innovations ^and 
ideas do not diffuse by themselves; nor do the best spread the fast'efft» 

Ft W« Blackwell In a Rand Corporation memo on educational systems de-» 
si^ states that there must be infozmation ixpits and outputs with each facet 
of the educational process, methods for collecting, penmiting and disposing, 
a The system jmist be centrallssed for decreasing duplication of effort, but n^t 
so centralized that it canH respond to acftdnistratora and teachers* He en- 
visions a oonqDlex of curricula, standard^, programs. Materials, human resources, 
resoar^ and innoirative developnents inforjnation ^rst«B, 

It is iK>t surprising with the present haphazard dissemination and dtfCtesion 
larocess that it takes twenty-five years fop innovationa to permeate the edn<a» 

tion enterprise. An Infonnation it^stew is essential tor evocation poli^- 

'■ ■ ■' ° - : 

making and administration. An innovative edu^sal^n infonoatioii fystm oiw affect 

the quality of deoision-making whidi derbrawtnes t*ie success or failure of ai^ 
s<Aool# (Clayton, P,3i , 

!nie scope an4 coiq>lexity of knowledge, infoinnatioto and materials is too 
great for one person to keep up with by hiinself . An ^cational, practitioner 
needs help in getting the inf o:^ti^, amlysing and evaluating it and ctetw- 
ning bow it mighVbe useftjl. Information can be a powerful tool lAen you know 
, about j*., understand it and use it. 



Conclusion: 

Hie learning Center w>i%l objectives and roles delineated on the 
following pages takes the splintered efforts of the sifate, reseai-ch insti- 
tutions, teacher-traiiiing institutions, the schools, education practitioners 
and the coimminitjr and builds them into a collaborative mechanism for educa» 
tional development. It involves the largest and potentially most-useful 
human resources of the education enterprise... the education practitioner. 

It links together people, eiqjertise and resources with a coanon purpose 

educational development. 

The Learning Center would be comprised of four interacting and overli^ng 
'eoB?>onents. The Service component would provide problem-solving service and 
pupport to education personnel. learning Center and community .resotirces which 
could offer skill? and knowledge for effecting solutions and chaiiges in school 
practices would be utilized. Field agents would aid clients to retrieve, - 
i^late and use knowledge, techniques and materials which could iii5>rove learn- 
ing outcomes. 

The Resource" and Dissemination coiqjoneat would provide schools, education 
prsoniiel and the. learning coMbBxnity witii idie means for collecting, prccessing, 
analyzing and evaluating knowledge, information, maieriala and e^cational 
products. It wot^d serve primarily as a knowledge-linker and disseminator. 
A resource and learning laboratory woiild be available for the practitioner and 
bhe trainee to build and #pt learning materials and programs for learners. 

The Besearch^ and Development coiigjonent would design, iaplem^t, evaltrise . 
and modifSr projects, materiftlai,'. steles and programs lAieh could have a fore- 
seeable return to all ph&a&a of the teaching-learning process. They would 
collaborate with the service and training units to develop problan-solvlng 
research emoting from the schools, thejferviee ooaponent and t^ Training 
sonponent i*ich cguld in^jrov^ , school practices and the teaohingrleawdlng 
process. / • * ' 



'i^e Traina,ng co!!?>onent would be responsible for competency-based training of 
pre-service, in-service, paraprof essional^^ Learning Center personnel, thoy 
would contract with teacher-training institutions and the schools to provide 
shield e:q)erience'3 and learning Center programs for potential edu<^ation person- 
nel» The training unit would collaborate with the service comporient and the 
educational practitioner to institute performance-based" prog^s and workshopr, 
-Which urould develop skills or techniques and increase thc/'^lcnowledge base of 
new programs and materials. They would offer training /^oguaras to community, 
pierabers which would enable them to become teacher-ai#, paraprofessional staff 
members or school volunteers. The Training conswnenfc would also be respon- 
sible for validating^the congjetency and performance level of the trainees. 

Together these units of the Learning Center could provide the foundation 
for a viable education systesnu j 

V . . .' 



illE- MODEL 

The pui^pose of this paper is to develop a HK)del of an or j-inl-vnl' onal 
structure vThicli link^ suppoft^ build collaborative relation^ifl n 
rcvide channels for the Gdu:cation enterori^^Ajettfeen state, rose orb tr- 



in 



:.inxng,local, systems, the comraimity and education personnel. 

Thi^ structxire i-rould set up ohe mechanism for correlating educ^tio- 
crsonnel training and certification, information resources^d disr.^^n' ^ 
-tion, support ^and service functions and applied research and devclopn^^ni 
L: ro<;rams» This collaborative structxire woidd be the vehicle for 3;)^teno.tj - 
---v-cational developn^nt and quality control. This local structure would be 
il\c foundation for educational plannii^, development, assessment and research 
education personnel. 
This struct^are would focus the vast education resources on the learner 
tiirougfi the people most intiinately concerned with his learning. . 

Effort^ leadership and expertise wouict conplenent and reinforce each 
r\ ■ ^ .. ' J ' ' 

r:ther Sihrough the collaboration of the State Department of Education, uni^ 

varsities and colleges, professional associations, the' schools, the coramm- 
Itj' and edTjiCational personnel,- ' . ^ ■ 

The foundation of the Leaitoijg Center rests on the premise that education 
l3 a„ service enterprise dedicated to effectively providing l^paming rt*sources, 

a learning environment and learning skills to learning clients* 

' ■ " ' / 

THE I£ARHXNS GEKTER / . 

yarpps e ' . ■ 

to improve the ^ality of learning for each individual by coordinating 
the efforts of and p|oviding service to^ineiifeers of the learning coraaunity, 



THE LEAIttmiG GH^TSa 

■ 

o bject- Ives i • - 

To Biiia.d Collaborative Re3a tio ngMps; 

between all members and institutions involved in the education opXivrrlic 
from the State to the Learner* 

to channejL the j|oint efforts and resources of all members and insti^jt'^ 
to • effectively inqjrovfe the quality, of learning* 

»to correlate and iLlnk these efforts apd resources so they complement aivl 

reinforce each other* \ • . 

\ 

to guarantee all education personnel participation in and responsibility 
for the quality of the education enterprise and learning* 

to involve the community in the edU3ation enterprise. 
To Provld ) L eaders hip; \ ' * ' 

to accelei^te educational development ♦ 

to foster systematic, organized educational planning, development and 
change. 

to assist Idle schools in attaining an open climate for educational 
develppn^nt* ' 

to^^Qstef^a^ of the needs of the leader in eAication personnel*, 
to assign priorities to. expressed needs of the education process*- 
To Plan a^j/mnage : 9 ^ r 

ise of education resources and the resoiiroes of the Learrdng C5ent^* 
to direct the processes of -^tHe Learning Center^ to coincid/with the 
got^ls'and policies of the Boto-d of Director* \. 

, to effect the objectives of the components of the Learning Center 
and to ensure their complementing and reinforcing ttie purpose of ttie . 
Learning <^nter* ' . " . 

ir5)rove the operation of the Learning Oenter* ' ' 



alternatives and decision-making strategies for identifying needs, 
solving problems and evaluating processes for the conrponents of the Learning 
Center. 

expertise in the field of huinan relations and to direct these 'Skills to . 
niotivate others, ' - 

methods, for analyzing variables^ factors ?jid characteristics involved 
in processes, and functions of the Learning Center whidi promote the objectives 
of the Center and to. relate this knowlec^e to the State 'Departnsnt of Sduca- 
tion and other Learning Centers. 

To >faintain Feedback^ I-SonitoR ng and Quality Control S^/stems: 
, ' idiich TJill provide effective evaluative information to all participating ^ 
institutions and boards. ' - 

T/hich iall provide information and data for the adaptation and modif i<5ation 
of all objectives, processes and fxincfbions of the Learning Center, its collabo- 
rating institutions and the State Department of Education to more closely fit 

* and meet the needs and standards of the l^^ming community, 

■ . to keep all collaborating institutions, personnel and the coraraunity • 
apprised of the activities, functions and effectiveness of the Learning Center. 
Tq Budget; ^ '' ' 

to develop and iicplement cost-effectiveness studies for ail coitgjonents 

0 ' f ■ - , 

of the.l^aiTiir^ Center and, to provide evaluative data for increasing ttie 

* effectiveness and efficiency of the Learning Center. 

to prepare ^nd implement an operations budget for the Learning Center, 
to assist the schooli in developing cost-effectivoness and operations- 
analysis jirpgrains. " , . ' 



.the dbim^vm, ppocesaea ai^ f^mo^oas of tiie cocsctonents of the Ifiarninj; 
' ^ m^^^g coi»aiilty luad echii5at:tt>n p«*3onr»el in their efforts at eda- 

* 5 

' i i 'it 

'i^tsdjj c^citeaUjfcs and^^j^rts tdiidi affect the utilization of the 
V I^mirt:? l7-«st^, Ite regtmj^a and its DmrsoJB^ . 

'■/^: faeiiitr £gf Sert^'^- SBsottr^se and Dlasewlmtion^ Training^ and 

; /" a staff ii» dan' pn^ts ai^ ^feot Ijje. objeotives of th*i 3EiBjan^*.% Center. 
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Premises and a33iuig>tion3 upon Ich the Ijeaming Center builds t 
!• Education, i^e^, learning is a life-long process for all members of the 
learning comrminity* v 

2. '"E^ial education for all is a right, not a privilege • 

3. Education does count j sdiools and learning can make a difference in the 
life of each individual • 

k* Education is a growing service onterprise. 

^. The education entex^prise mst establish specific goals and objectives ' 
based on nat5.onal o ^ d state education polLcies# \ 

6. The present education systems concerned with the education enterprise aid 
their personnel are not fonctioidng in the most effective and ef f ieient* 
manner^ 

?• In fact, the lack of a system prohibits originating, disseminating and 

validating educational development* / 
8# All institutions concerned vath the education enterprisy must collaborate 

and cooperate to attain their common goals arid objectiVes^ 

/ 

^. Education imist be syst^natized and geared for the rapid increase in know- 
ledge and technology of the education-teaching-learning process • 

10# The education systems can be <joalesced into a conpp^ei4ive, collaborati^ig 
netvjork of subsystems working on common heeds if resources and 
talents are focused to complem^t aM reinforce each ottier. 

11« Systems imst be designed, developed,. iii?>lemented, evaluated ar^ modified 
in terms of specifi-c goals and objectives* 

12 • ?i)rr coti?)etent and bettor-trained education persormeL with proper support 
functions can raise the, internal efficiency of aphools and affect their ' 
output. 
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13% Teachers are the irtost under^utilized pool of humn resour^fes engaged 
in the education enterprise • \^ 

1U# Ebcbemally iitposed change cannot yioxk^ It is rationally and psychologi- 
cally untenable^ 

Constraints ing)eding the develoj^ent and iny^lementation of a Leamjjig Center 
1^ The scope and coiT5)lexity of the education enterprise' and the education 

process itself presents a formidable structuring and organizing problem^ 
2. Overcoinii^ the resistance, spa$Aiy and vested interests of the education 

establishraent could present a problem. 
3« Constraints provided by other sysrbems, institutions and agencies could 

impede development, (for C3?edits, degrees, certification, accredidation, 

personnel, time). 

The LeaiTdng Center imist be accessible, located vdthin easy coiromication 
distance from a nunibui' of schools. 
p# Cooperative decision-making requires an elaborate committee structure ^ 
with well-delineated roles and responsil^lities for all participarrfcs 
and staff. • - 

6. Delivery system strategies must be designed and implemented betveon all 
participants in the learning comrminity before the Ij^irrdng Center could 
function effectively. 

7. Tlie learning Center would raise iAie cost of education. Funding must 
be conti.nuous. 
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Hbw wourid the Learning Center be govemed? 

It would be sot up as a cooperative with a Board of Directors as the 
chief policy-making body. The Board of Directors would be comprised of rep- 
resentatives of the participating groups (universities, teacher-training insti- 
tutions, schools, professional associations and teachers, commnity members 
and parent groups). The State Department of Education would sign a coxpor- 
ation agreement zrith the Board of Directors establishing the purposes^ 3?oles, 
and functions of the Learning;, Center. 

^ The agreement would set \xp parameters for the Learning Center location, 
operation, budgeting and finance^ performance and evaluation. Tha State 
Department of * Education and the Board of Directors would jointly evaluate the 
effectiveness and efficiency of the Learning Center. The Board of Directors 
woxild adapt^ and modify the Learning Center objectives, processes and functions 
to coincide ^dth their joint recommendations* 

The Board of Directors would appoint the LeaxTiing Center Coordinator and 
the He source and Dissemination, Research and Development, Service and Training 
Directors. They would be responsible for the election of the Advisory Council, 
serving each of the conqponents of the Learning Center. Each Advisory Coimcil 
wo*uld be comprised of five members, tvro who represent the specialized functions 
of the component and three . >dio broadly represent the learning ccsmmuiity, to 
be ser7ed# 

The Learning Centex* Coordinator , would be responsible for in^lementin^, 
sustaining and evaluating the policies, goals and standards of the Center to 
coincide with and complement the oh^ecti^eH of the Center Established by the 
Board of Directors. He would correlate and coordinate all the coitpDnent 
processes, of the Learning Center ♦:d.th the cooperation of the Component 
Directors. He ifould itonitor feedback from tiie Directors wncenrlng all 
programs, processes ar^ cost-eiTectiveness. With the Director of each 



component j the Coordinator would work to effect ad^tationa and nsdifications 
of the component »s role, functions or operations to more closely fit the needs 
of the learning coramEmity, 

Each con?>onent of the. Learning Center would be under the direct super- 
vision of a Director who would be responsible for effecting the p-orpose and 
objectives of his corapoent to coincide with and eongjlement the goals and 
policies of the Center, The Advisory Council ^rould aid him to evolve the 
roles and functions of the component to best fit the needs of the learning 
comaunity. m would collaborate with the Learning Center Gbordinator to effect 
evaluated adaptations and niodifi.catioijs» 

The Director would correlate and^cdordinate the activities and prograing 
of his component with the Directors of the other congjonents. Kb would be 
responsible for iit5)leraenting, eustainii^ and evaluating all. operations undar 
his superrtsion, 

Irf addition, the Director would be responsible for performance contracting 
within his component for services rendered and received, Ife would set up a 
cost/effective budget, feedback and monitoring, evaluation and nodifioatiob 
nedianisms for all phases of the..ceft?)onent ftmctions and programs. 



Who would be the clients of the Learning Center? 

teachers and other, education personnel t needing knowledge and informatim 
requesting services to alleviate needs and solve problems, to inspect 
curricula materials and products, to work at adapting loaterials and pro- 
. ducts, to participate in in-service programs, workshops and seminars, to 
participate in training programs, to collaborate witti research projects 
and studies, to attend Learning Center board meetings aiKi professional 
meetings^ picking up classroom media and free materials^ 

schools and their administrative officers: with systems needs and problems, - 
discuss and review policies, alternatives and tepHniques for ^iffecting 
change, coordinating efforts, resources, programs, planning and develop- 
ing with- Learning Ctenter personnel, coordinating in-schocl training 
efforts, lieeding knowledge, infoimtion and service, jarticipating in 
administrative training programs, aittending Learning Center conferences « 

teacher-training institutions and universities: to participate in training, 
\ research and development and swvlce activities, ttf use the facilities 
and resources of the Learning Center, to use ttie resources and facili- 
ties of the leamjjig concminity through the coordination efforts of 
the Learning Center, using the dissawination mechanism of the Learning 
Center, 

trainees: to participate in pre-servic^, teadier-aid, leadership training, 
differential certification progweas, training Learning Cent^ peiwnnel, 

professional associations! needling information and resourTOS, using facili- 
^ ties, participating in conferences, workshops, collaborating in Learning 
Ctentar efforts to maintain pwfoimance st£UKtards# 

comimmity members t neeuing knowledge and infoimtion, resources, partici- 
pating in training programs, participating in community-education pro- 
grams and seminars. 
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State Department of Education: in ii^proving and maintaining the quality of 
education, in effecting educational dovelopaettt, receiving evaluative 
information axd data on programs, schools, personnel, certification 
references, upgrading and training personnel. 

School Board: using the resources and facilities-^f the Learning Center, 
needii^ knowledge and information^ 

education industry! as a receiver of inforaation and direction, pr^cts 
materials to produce and publish, disseminating services, evaluation 
services, 

/ - 



How would the Learning Center be financed? 

The learning Center would cost more. But, it would provide more than 
nediocrlty and ineffectiveness. 

Federal and state financing would have to be continuous. Education would 

* 

be a fiscal p«rt»»hlp l»t««oan the federal^ state and local governments. 

/ Collab03rat0rs9-:d|te iartltutions and universities 

would finance part of the operation. Professional associations would pay a 
small fee per m«*)er# 

The laaming tenter would charge fees for training^ all phases* Fees 
uould be charged for certification. 

If new materials or products were developed, manufacturers wogld pay 
royalties or fees for outri^t sales. 
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.C0I03 uhe learning Center could fulfill and sustain as a rie charJ sm for 
i^ducationai- Development 

1. service agetri;— providing tools, techniqaes, information r:^r decision-nakers 
"ina problem sol\rers. 

retrieval agent— locating tools, techniques, information to aid clients 
m carrying on the teaching-learning process, to aid clients in tha edu- 
cational development process^ 
3» resource lirfcer— between all clients and producers, publishers and educa- 
tional product inanufacturers^ between- all mertbers of the learning coinm- 
unity. 

h. conveypr-^of knowledge, infosnation, raateri^^ls, ideas, products from the 
producer to the consumer. ' ^ 

5. linking agent— providing feedback frcwn and between an lueinbers of the 

• learning cormmmity conceming^ the education process to aid them in deter- 
mining their critical path, to open channels for the pooling and sharing 
. of ideas, information and expwiences between all meBibers of tihe learning 
coniminity# , ' , - * 

6* fa«Uitaior~accelerating and sas^Lng flow of thewy into practice, know- 

ledge> idea and problem exdiai^e, of decision-making alternatives. 
?♦ diagnostician^- aiding the identification and delineation ot problems and 
alterniatives^ of constraints to the eduoaticm process and education 
developnent. * - 

6. consultant and ^q>ert— ^to assist clients to identify constraints, problems j 
resources and alternatives,^ and to help th^i define a critical path. 

9. .translator--oi' knowledge into undergtarKiable and usable langi:^age for all 
clients. 

13. def ender-HDf the need and the right to try and fail and to try again. 
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11# support ageiifc— encouraging activities aimed at education developnont, 
self-develop^nt and sj^stems develojMnent. 

12« problem-solver— -providing solutions as an expert when necessary* 

13« renewal agenli-»-providing th6 mechanism, the support functions and the 
training for Education and education personnel development* 

lk^ kno^rledge builder-- through appl5.ed research, pax)duct develojMnent, curric- 
ulum engineering, clinical research and for clients* „^ 

15« process analyst— to study the movement of theory into practice, to products, 
to education development to iu?)rovement in learning* 

16* stabilizer-M^institutipnalizing education develorraent, utilization of 
technology and new Icnortfledge and self-development^^ ' ' 

17« disseminator and diffusor— spreading knowledge, information, ideas, solutions 

and products >nd materials to clients* 

!■ ■ 

18* leader— provitiing the impetus for educational development, change, improve- 
ment, developing priorities for educational developiaent* 

19* catalyst-*- providing tl^e motivation and setting up the environment for 

seeking iii5)r^>veiipnt, building awareness .that problems can be solved, things 
can be done, to spawn creativity in-seelclng educational development* 

20* change ageftt— encouraging evaluated change, ^stt^tic educaUonal devel-^ 
cpment, maintaining a self-sustaining change and reform mechanism* 

31* '"coUaboratoiv-building cooperative relationships for "Uie educational ^ 
partnership, collaborating wit|i all clients to bring about educational 
dev^opment* 

22* planner and designer—develqping alternatives for clients, for their - 
systems, for the Learning Center, for the education partnership* 

23. organi2e3>-of programs, workshc^s, cooperative efforts,^ of educational 
development* 



2U# innovator— developing new pirograms, teohniqaes, processes, products, 
curricula, and inaterials peasible for educational development* 
^ researcher— for analyzinf;, testing, piloting, and developing programs, 
' techniques, processes, p^ocbicts, curricula, and materialsj for -analyzing 

the teaching-learning pr<icess and its oomcoinitant facet^, (necessairy 
• envi]x>niiient,v. resources, donpetency, skills, outputs). 
26. evaluator— of the Leamiifg Center processes and functions, of schools, 
of educational djivelopmert and priorities, of needs, products, knoifledge, 

r 

materials, of 3elf-d0velo|>raent and training efforts* 



27» regulatory agent~of co.nfo|;Tiiance to policy and performance standards for 
the State, for the learning Center, for the training clients, for quality 
control. \ 
28* certification agent— for th^ State and the training client, ascertaining 
levels of performance and coi^etency. 

29# 'trainer— developing skills a^ techniques, competencies for educa.fcion 

\ 

personnel. Learning Center p^somel, potential education personnel. 
30* liaison agent— between coii?)on^s of the learning Center, between all. 
mentoers of the learning comau^ty, between the sdiools and the State, , 
between schools, between education personnel^ 
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Roles of participati ng institutions and systems in the Learning Center 
^ The State Department of Education: • . 

' ZSi— ^on!:'''"'''^ "•-'^l!^"*' "^-loP-* ■ 

# 

?hS^^ ^n?!""- '^^^^ participating: Institutions and aETstems ooncemine 
their role xn the Learning Center J«d with publishers a^ produces. ^ 

Center.^ i^l^^^ent delivery strategies for all contjonents of the Learning 

would assist tje learning coranunity to assess needs, Wlop programs, set 
prxoritxes, ^et up laoiixtoring, feedback and evaluation mechanisSI ' 

: . supervise .the developaent of all gov^raM«Jnachinery of the Learning Center, 
provide continuing financial support. . 
audit all accounts and establish fees. 

provide an annual evaluation report on the effectiveness of each Learning^ Center, 
' ^^^ninpn standards and quality control for all Itoctlons of the learning 

I tJPiv^sltles arid teacher-training InstltuUoim 

i participate in governing, leading, staffing ofHhe Learning Center. 

; jsrsK- ~ - »— — » .( , 

il SS^"^*^"^ participating in all processes and functions , of the Leamdig- ' 
i tS'lSrSSl^^ theoretical expertise in'all. processes and 'function^ of 

! . ■ * ■ ■ - .. *.. •> \, - ■ 

^ t^^^^ ""^^ the Learning .Gent€ir for s^ces rendeired and received foi^ 

: training personnel, trainees and int^, and for m ot?|r;^Ss^^Sacted. 

I nerf kncnrledfee ioportant to ttie ©Aicaiiph- atfcerprtso c 

user, of the resources and facilities of the ioamlag- Center for training 
I research -and development, for ,dis3eminatiQn, for infonaation and- for serving 
i educational developnieat. , 



i 
i 



The a^ioels : 

partiicip$d>e in goirerning, and leading the Learning Center,' 

* 

collaborating and participating in the development and in5)leineritation of the 
Learning Center^ 

collaborating and participating in all processes anji functions of the Lestming 
of the Lemming Center* 

provide facilities and coSperation for in-tschool training of all trainees from 
the Learning Center* 

cooperate with and assist research and development efforts of the'^Learning . 
Center, ;fith the service efforts and the dissemination efforts of the Leamixg 
Center* 

facilitate the use of the Leariiing Gent«» by education personnel ^o have a 
need, \AiO are participamts, leaders, or representatives* 

to refer education personnel "lAo could benefit or iwed help to the Learning 
Center* ... 

contract with the Learning Center for services rendered and received for/by 
the sy3tem# 

use the resources of the Leai^ning Center and eacploit its servile to effect 
quality education for each pupil* 

Professional associations and unlonss (as teatcher representatives) 

to participate in governing ahd leading the Leamii^ Center* 

collaborating and participating in the developnent and insplementation of the 
Learning Center* 

con$J)prating and partljoipating in all processes and functions of the Learning 
Center* ' * 

. collaborate with the Learning Center to develop starwbirds for con|)eten^, 
performance aad qertifioation* ^ 

to :c:9fer "eduoatipnal personnel ^jo nd^t^ benefit or need help to the Leait^ning 
Gentw* , ^ ' ^ . • 

)ise the' services and facilities of the Learning Center 

• « ♦ 

serve as a liaison betwe^ the Learning Center snd specific education 
personnel* * ^ 

serve as a ^spokeswaa and liaiscai agait foi^ education personnel groups* 
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fttt Board of Idhioationf 



the pplicy-mlcing body 
aai i^iyaL dMl!do!i^.«k» for ^ Mhool4(idt}iin paramtera instituted hy tho 



tbe X^oamLng Gent or objeetirest processed and i^scriions to effect 
sncK^pn^e the Mii6<^ and ^U^ir p«itK)im[A to part^ieipate in HI x^bases o£ 
loi^^mnMp In dBV^Lqpeent' and ij^a^ntatloa of the leaning 



^e 4K:^*t£ltj to partl4!di)ate and collaborate in the derelpi^iiBnt 



S^Oj^mtb^ mA pary^e^^^ ijs l^ie dtev^opn^nt and ij^a^nenfeation of 

t^iig and purtdU^piiKfei^ alX ^oess^' a»i f^ineUons of the learning 

P^^^HBi^ i^e^ needs (^Wi^^i;i^ lean^ to iihich 





J^(S»ok ibor efa3^^ aa2#tii% aid cOiangtng its prodarts said 



:^lpl^ti»te pft^Gt^ mtsa^jOi for in^ipeetion^ tUHkjt adaptation in the 



f^^^^^ ffi^ j^yei£A8&tr« proMftEbta aikl msti^kiM^ [^iAo^ mi tested hy this 
^^ili^ia^^aiger ttia iem^ OjKit®? to keep abreast of education 
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SERVICE CENTER ' . ' ' 

purpose 

to provide problem-solving service and support for teachers, schools, the, 
community and learning Center corapdnents utilizing Service personnel. Loam -r- 
Center resources and community resources which can offer skills for effector,- 
sdlutions and chan-^es ir., learning resources, environment or skills in the 
school, its persbnnel or its students. 
objectives 

to aid education personnel in articulating their needs and problems, 
in identifying, and searching for resources relevant to the problem and in 
analyzing potentially feasible alternative solutions to the problem. 

to aid clients in retrieving, transla^ng and using knoi^ledge, techniques, 
raaterials, products, and sklIJ.s which >ri.n improve learning outcomes. 
>« to. design and i^iqpleraent with the collaboration of the Training Component 
personnel, education, personnel and schools in-servlee programs, workshops and 
seminars designed to effect changos in using knowledge, te<diniqujs, or skills. 

to design and iii?)lement with the collaboration of the Resource and 
Dissemination and Research and Development Co^^jonents programs, workups 
and seminars for apprising education personnel of innovations,' new knowledge, 
products and materials Valuable to the schools and education personnel. ■ - 

to design and inplement programs apprising, involving or telating the 
coitffiiuhity to the schools and the Learning Center. . 

to provide a resource team as a consulting and diagnosing service to 
education personnel and schools utilizing trained personnel from all components 
of the Learning Center, with resources and skills necessary to offer the client 
decislon-rts^ng alternatives. 

to provide the services of a learning agent in the field \fcio w»ld 
respond to requests for inf ormationj^rvices . and aid lAo irould provide the 
aid or channel the request to the apjpropriate Learning Center conponent. 



to identify needs, constraints or deficiencies in the teaching-learning 
process or system lAich could help direct the activities of tb3 Hesource and 
Dissemination, Training or Research and Development components of the Learning ■ 
Center^ 

to facilitate in cooperation vrLth the Rfesearch and Development conroonent 
the implementation of evaluated change, ^innovation, product evaluation or 
pilot programs by maintaining' a two-way communication and consultation link 
bet^feen the implementing and developing personnel. 

to serve as a catalytic agent by stimulating articulation of needs, prob- 
,lems, ideas, suggestions for adaptation and modification and requests for know- 
ledge ^d information. 

to provide facilities and programs for professional associations and 
coirmnity education association meetings and conferences* 

to develop and inclement a continous feedback and monitoring system to 
provide effective information for evaluation and modification of all' activities 
of \he Service Center. . ^ 

to assist the Training Center in traiu^ng all education personml ; 

* • 

involved in the training programs with specialized knowledge and skills • ' 
relatii^ to the Service Center. " " ' 



TR;lIimJCf OH^TER 

pxxrpose 

to train educational personnel by enabling them to develop skills 
necessary to con?)etently function in the many phases of the learning proce^ss. 
o b.jectives 

to cooi^dinate teacher education resources of the schools, community a^^' 
the participating degree-granting institutions id.th the training centner to 
provide an effective skill-building program for each trainee. 

to assess the practical needs of trainees with their participation and 
to identify the necessary teaching skills and evolving specialized roles 
T^ich best fit their aptitudes\ 

Q 

' to design. and, iiaplemBnt with the collaboration of the research and 
develojHnent coirponent and the^degre'e-granting^ institutions corpetency- 
based training programs spanning' four years for education trainees ♦ - 

•to provide these designated vari.ed, imxlti-skill experiences for 
education trainees \ii±6ti integrate theory with practice and develop 
coBipetency-based skills and to evaluate with 'the candidate \i\en the necessary 
performance, level is reached so he can i»>ve to the next experience levels 

to design and implement vn-.th the State Department of Education and the 
cooperation of the schools a teacher-aid training program for non-degree 
candidates, 

to screen, admit and evaluate these non-degree candidates for certifica- 
tion by the Stat^ Department of Education. - 

to design and' liii)lement mth the.* 45o31aboration of all Learning Center 
Gomponents, degree-granting institutions and the State Department of Education 
an intern program for practicing graduated teachers spanning tiie first three 
years of work in "the schools during -rfiich time, th^ shall be termed ^'interns"* 

to evaluate in collaboration with the school and the intern his competency 



level and to recorm^nd the candidate for certification as teacher. 
« 

to design and inplement in collaboration ;rith the degree-granting * 
institutions leadership programs for supervisor/ teachers in the schools 
who would help direct and evaluate learning experiences disignated by 
the training center for all trainees, 

to evaluate and recoimaend these supervisory teachers for certification 
by the State Department of Education as Supervising Teachers. 

to design and implement in collaboration vxith the degree-granting 
institutions and all ooijtponents of the 'Learning Center leadership personnel 
curricula- and programs to train potential Learning Center personnel, 

tor collaborate vrith the service cojqjonent of the Learning Center to 
design and develop in-service programs fitting ihe needs of education 
personnel and to provide skilled personnel necessary for inplcraenfcing these 
programs, from the education resource pool, ^ 

to collaborate mth the service con^xinent of the Leamir^ Center to 

present workshops, seminars and conferences coneming the utilization of 

t 

new knowledge, sJkills, prograias or materials, 

to collaborate M±th the resource and dissemination coii?)onent of the 
learning Center to disseminate new knowledge, skill, programs and materials, 

to co: laborate with th**- res9ar<di and (tevelopment coiftponent of the 
Leaimng Center to analyze competencies necessary to function effectively 
in' all^phasep of the teaching-learning process. 

to cooperate with the State Depari'/Went of Education to deterxdne 
and institute minimum standards for competency-based, differentiated 
certification for teacher-aids, interns, teachers and supervisory teachers 
and other education personnel, 

to develop and implement a continuous feedback and monitoring system to 
rrovide effective information for evaluation and modification of all activities 
of the training center. 



RESOURCE AI© DISSSmiATIOl^ CEOTER 

purpose 

to provide education personnel and the learning cornmunity uith ^ mean 3 ^ 
for collecting, processing, analyzing and evaluating knor^ledge, informtion, 
materials and products. 
objectiv es 

to maintain a comprehensive education information and media center 
to maintain an 5nformation retrieval c£5)ability to process client requests 
for information. 

to maintain a coim)rehensive curricula, products and materials laboratory 
Khere education personnel may inspect, adapt or modify educatiojial products 
to meet the specific needs of their piqjils^ 

'^o identify, collate and index conimxnity resources, people and experts 
whcAAich TOuld be available to provide service, aid, information or programs 
to education personnel and the schools^ 

to survey, collate, analyse and evaluate idth the collaboration of the 
Learning Center cou^ponents new knowledge, materials and products which could 
be valuable to the educa^i^on process and serve local needs# 

to periodically disseminate the survey and analysis aa a clearinghouse 
ne'.jsletter to all scfiools, education personnel and subscribing community 
meribers* 

to maintain a collating and disseminating mechatnism of information 
regarding other school systeire* programs, innovations, changes and solutions 
'.'hich could benefit other syistems and their personnel. 

to disseminate through the learning laboratory free materials and products 
-z'ovided by the education industry, 

to maintain a liaison irith the edu^ti|)n industry to be apprised^ of and 
receive new information, curricula, products and materials. 



to collaborate ^ath all learning Center components to design and 
implement prograins, woricshops, seminars and conferences for knowledge dis- 
semination and utinzition, 

to cooperate irlth all learning Center con?)onents to meet their needs 
for knowledge, information and data, 

■ to assist the Training Center in training all education personnel- 
involved in the training programs with specialized knowledge disseirdnation 
and 'utilization skills, 

• to develop and implement a continuous feedback and monitoring system to 
provide effective information for evaluation and modification of all activities 
of the Resource and Dissemination Center, 



RESSARGIi AID DSVELmSlfr GEirfEIi 

purpose 

to dfe-sign, ii!?3leinent and evaluate research and developnient jijxdies, 
projects, materials and programs which could have a foreseeable return to 
all phases of the teaching-learning process • 
objectives 

to design, irfnpleiT^nt and evaluate applied research evolving from and 
related to basic research to improve the teaching-leaiTiing process and edu- 
cation systems* 

to provide a stroiiglink between the pi^ctition^ and the research by *^ 
facilitating the flow of knowledge from tiieory to practice through collabor- 
ation ;rith other Iiearning Center components ♦ 

to'^rovide a strong link between needs of the practitioner and basic 
research to build the knowledge base of the education enterprise. 

to systematically "review and ^lalyze research afforts^to oorrolement 
these efforts and to report their results to endeavor to make both basic 
and applied researdi cumulative* , 

to periodically make these reviews av^able to the Resou rce and 
Dissemination component in language understandable to ttte practitioner 
so the information can be disseminated to the schools, education personnel 
and comunity. 

to provide systematic observations and case studies concerning the 
learning environment, learning resources, teaching-learning skills to 
which basic research may be instigated* 

to invent, refine and distribute better tools, technology, models 
and rules for carrying on the teaching-learning process. 

to design, iirplement and evaluate pilot projects, ^^^ograms, curriculum 
nodules, techniques and models which ^mld iirprove .the teaching-leaiming process* 



to design, inplemenb and evaluate in collaboration vdth the Trai.v n- 
Center research to analytse the con?>etencies necessary to function effect :yo v 
in the education process ♦ 

tc5 collaborate ifith the Service and Hesource and Disseudnation corr or.cai': 
to disseininate and utilize techniques, innovations and ideas which could 
benefit the teaching-learning process • 

to collaborate with the prbblem-solvir^ efforts of all Learning Center 
components to design, iii?)lement and evaluate research directly bearing on 
local education problems # 

to assist local education personnel and schools to ada^t mterials, 
Jiiodels and techniques %o their students' needs ensur3.ng utilization of 
sound theory, ' . - 

to assist the Training Center in training all education personnel involved 
in the training programs >jith-the specialized knoxfledge and skills of the 
Research and Development conponent, 

to develop and in9)leraent a continuous feedback and monitoring system to 
provide effective information for evaluation arid modification of all activities 
of the Research and Development Center* 
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